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Ix this, our concluding paper, which embraces no less 
than seven reigns, we must notice very briefly the princi- 
pal events that marked the fall of the great Mogul em- 
pre; nor is this to be regretted, for the narrative is a 
melancholy one, unrelieved by the interest which heroism 
of any kind may throw around a falling cause. We have 
merely to witness one miserable struggle after another for 
the imperial sway among the descendants of its noble 
founders, whilst the empire itself, for which all were 
struggling, was being lost to all during their conten- 
tons, 

Aurungzebe left three sons, Mahomed Mauzim, who 
at an early age received the title of Shah Aulum, Azim 
Shah, and Kam Buskh. In pursuance of the unhappy 
policy which his own and his father’s unnatural rebel- 
lions seemed to render indispensable, the emperor had 
kept the princes, during his iatter days, as far as 

Vou. VIII. 





possible from the capital. No sooner was the fact of their 
father’s decease known to them, than they each claimed 
the throne. Azim, being the nearest, first arrived at the im- 
perial camp, and was declared emperor. He then lost 
not a moment in marching against Shah Aulum, who 
possessed the government of Cabul, and who on his part, 
on hearing the important intelligence, had acted with 
equal promptitude by despatching orders to his sons 
Moiz-ad-Dien and Azeem Ooshaun, who possessed respec- 
tively the governments of Multan and Bengal, to advance 
upon Agra with the utmost diligence ; which was done, 
and that city, with all its immense treasures, quietly taken 
possession of. Shah Aulum now addressed a letter to his 
brother, offering to divide the kingdom. Azim rejected 
the proposal, was defeated, and, with his two sons, slain in 
the combat. The victor now offered the kingdom of 
Golconda to his remaining brother Kam Buskh, in addi- 
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tion to the kingdom of Beejapore already possessed by 
him. Undeterred by the fate of his brother, that prince 
refused these terms, and persisted in his attempts upon 
the throne ; but having been deserted by his chief nobles 
and the greater part of his army, who saw no reasonable 
prospects of his success, he perished in a desperate attack 
with a few hundred followers on Shah Aulum’s army. 
The emperor had now to contend with a new power 
that was rendering itself formidable to the imperial 
authority, this was the people called the Seiks. Their 
origin was religious, but circumstances rendered their 
career in a measure political. In the time of Baber, a 
celebrated Dervish, struck with the beauty of a merchant’s 
son of the Kshatrya caste, took him into his own house, 
and instructed him in the doctrines of Islamism. Nannuk, 
the young disciple, in the course of his theological studies 
selected such doctrines, expressions, and sentiments as 
particularly pleased him, and the result was a book, written 
in a very elegant style, called ‘ Korrint,’ which by degrees 
became the text-book of a sect. Rejecting much of the 
absurdities of the two great religions of India, the Mos- 
lem and the Hindu, and preserving some of the good which 
both contain, Nannuk obtained numerous followers. 
After his death, nine chiefs in succession governed the 
body of Seiks, who lived in a very peaceable inoffensive 
manner. But in Aurungzebe’s reign, whether from the 


intolerance of the emperor or from the ambition of the Seik 
leaders, two of the latter were seized, one put to death and 


the other banished. Bandu was the leader at the time 
of Shah Aulum’s accession, who, having assumed the 
name of his predecessor Joroo Jovind, carried rapine and 
slaughter among the Mogul inhabitants wherever he 
moved, Shah Aulum checked the progress of the Seiks, 
but did not destroy them. Hir sign ot only five years, 
and although the emperor was in no way distinguished for 
energy or any uncommon abilities, he has left the reputa- 
tion behind him of an accomplished, liberal, and humane 
prince. He died in 1712. 

A general contest among the emperor’s four sons, who 
were all in the imperial camp at the time, began the mo- 
ment the breath had quitted their parent’s body. The 
names of the princes were Moiz-ad-Dien, Azeem Ooshaun, 
Ruffet Ooshaun, and Kojesteh Akter. Azeem Ooshaun 
the second son, who had a large amount of treasure pre- 
pared, and who from his position as nearest to the em 
was able to seize upon the imperial treasure and effects, 
at once assumed the sceptre. And he might have main- 
tained it, in all probability, but for his petulance toward 
Zulfeccar Khan, a distinguished Omrah, who had been 
Aurungzebe’s principal general. Zulfeccar, finding his 
services rejected, immediately went to the camp of the 
eldest prince, Moiz-ad-Dien, and succeeded in uniting 
all the other brothers against Azeem, upon the under- 
standing that, if successful, the empire should be divided 
amongst them. Had Azeem been as prompt in attack- 
ing as in making enemies, he might still have been vic- 
torious, but he allowed them time for preparation. The 
result was defeat. It is supposed that his elephant 
rushed down a precipice into the river, near which the 
battle was fought, and sunk with him, for Azeem Oos- 
haun was no more heard of. Zulfeccar now determined 
to place the eldest son on the throne, to the exclusion of 
the other brothers: he succeeded, and the new emperor 
was proclaimed under the title of Jehander Shah, in 1712. 
His reign was as short as it was disgraceful. His prin- 
cipal adviser was a concubine who had belonged to the 
impure profession of public dancers, and it was no un- 
common circumstance to see the emperor of all the 
Moguls walking in the vicinity of Delhi with mean and 
abaudoned females. Feroksere, a son of Azeem Ooshaun, 
now endeavoured to accomplish what his father had 
failed in, and as a preliminary step obtained the support 
of two distinguished brothers, Abdoolla and Hussun 
Khan, who were of the high rank of the Syeds, or descend- 
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ants from the Prophet. The weakness of the emperor 
clang to him to the last. One man alone could have 
saved him—TZulfeccar—and him he disgusted by his 
conduct. After some delay a son of the emperor’s 
marched at the head of an army to oppose Feroksere, but 
the troops, on the eve of the battle, dispersed, and joined 
the enemy. Jehander now marched in person against 
his rival, and a severe combat was fought, in which, 
despite the skill and bravery of Zulfeccar, the imperial 
army was defeated, yet not so decidedly but that that 
brave general hoped to reverse the calamity on the fol- 
lowing day, when he discovered, to his surprise and con- 
fusion, that the emperor had fled. This was indeed deci- 
sive. Jehander entered Delhi in disguise, and placed him- 
self under the protection of Zulfeccar’s son, Assud Khan, 
who was the governor. The friends of Feroksere, now 

wing bold from the knowledge of the recent victory, 
Srmenied that Jehander should be given up to them, 
Assud however placed him in confinement, and, in the 
a securing the favour of the new monarch to his 
father and himself, transmitted a messenger to Feroksere, 
stating what he had done and desiring his commands, 
He received so gracious an answer, that Zulfeccar was 
incautious yan. to join his son and meet Feroksere, 
who immediately had him seized, strangled, and his dead 
body exposed with that of his murdered master Jehander, 
who thus concluded his short reign of a few months. 

(To be continued.) 


ON PERFUMES. 


mes and odoriferous gums is of great 
antiquity. e seek for its origin among the nations of 
the Pact, without being able to designate the country 
where it first became general, or to name the period of its 
introduction. It is the opinion of ancient writers that 
these luxuries were first brought from Elam, now called 
Persia, and that formed one of the earliest articles of 
commerce between country and Egypt. We read in 
the book of Genesis, that the Ishmaelitish merchants to 
whom Joseph was sold, were going into Egypt with their 
camels laden with “spices and balm and myrrh ;” and 
at a subsequent period, after the long continued bond- 
age of the children of Israel in that land, we find them 
well acquainted with the use of perfumes, a knowledge 
which they had doubtless acquired from the Egyptians. 
Thus we read (Exodus, chap. xxv.) of their offering “ spices 
for anointing-oil and for sweet incense,”’ to be used in the 
service of th tabernacle, and in the compounding of a 
peculiarly sacred and valuable oil by Moses, used for 
anointing the high-priest, his sons, the tabernacle, the 
ark, &c. 

The term perfume may be used to denote either the 
volatile effluvia which appeals to our sense of smell, or 
the substance itself which produces such effluvia: the 
latter is the more general signification oi the word. Per- 
fumes are, for the most part, composed of musk, amber- 
gris, civet, rose and cedar woods, orange-flowers, jessa- 
mines, jonquils, tuberoses, and other odoriferous flowers. 
Aromatic drugs also enter into the composition of per 
fumes, such as storax, frankincense, benzoin, mace, cloves, 
&c. ; while some are composed of aromatic herbs and 
leaves, such as lavender, marjoram, sage, thyme, and 
hyssop. Since the climate of Egypt was not fa- 
vourable to the production of the plants from whence 
the best perfumes were obtained, and since the value set 
upon them in that country, as the materials used in em- 
balming the dead, was great, the importation of such 
perfumes was a matter of much importance. In the pro- 
cess of embalming they made use of myrrh, aloes, and 
other astringent drugs; but the combining of these ingre- 
dients and the method of applying them are but imper- 
fectly known. , : 

There is a precious balm often mentioned in Scripture, 
which was extracted from a shrub growing in two places 
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only in Judsea. When fresh, it was of a pale colour and 
of the consistency of oil, but by keeping, it was converted 
into a clear transparent gum of a reddish colour. The 
trees or shrubs from which this gum was obtained were 


-preserved in enclosures with the most religious care, and 


their produce strictly guarded for the use of the kings of 
Israel. These inclosures, the largest of which is said to 
have contained twenty acres, were only found to produce 
seven gallons of their aromatic sap in a favourable year. 
The usual method of obtaining it was by making incisions 
in the shrub ; but that which oozed naturally from cracks 
in the bark was found to be the most valuable. 

During the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, these sacred 
enclosures were the occasion of much bloodshed. The 
Jews, who held the shrubs in great veneration, were 
anxious to destroy them, rather than see them in the hands 
of the heathen; while the Romans, who knew their value, 
and were bent on their preservation, defended the sacred 
groves with the utmost valour, and succeeded in main- 
taining possession of them. Thus these celebrated shrubs 
became the property of the Romans, and the balsamic 
liquor was used in the worship of their gods. At present 
the cultivation is in the hands of the Turkish sovereign, 
and forms a special part of his revenue. The small quan- 
tity of balsam which is sometimes sent from Constantino- 
ple as the product of these shrubs, is said to be merely 
an extract from the pruning of the plant, and of a very 
inferior quality. The leaves of the shrub are said to re- 
semble those of rice; the blossoms are white and of a 
star-like form, from the centre of which grows a berry, 
containing a kernel or seed. But the difficulty of getting 
a sight of these trees, except from a considerable distance, 
renders it almost impossible for travellers accurately to 
describe them. 

Frankincense was greatly esteemed by the Jews, and, 
as one of their greatest treasures, accompanied most of 


their offerings. The heathen likewise made use of it, both 
in the worship of their gods and at the burning of dead 


bodies on funeral piles. When Alexander the Great was 
but a child, we are told that he threw incense upon the 
altar with so unsparing a hand as to excite the remark 
from Leonidas, his tutor :—“ Sire, you should throw in- 
cense in that manner when you have conquered the coun- 
try where it grows.”” The young prince was not unmindful 
of this reproof; and when he had afterwards made the 
conquest of Arabia, he sent a ship laden with incense to 
Leonidas, with a charge to his tutor to bestow it largely 
on the gods when he sacrificed. 

The trees which produced sweet incense grew only in 
that part of Arabia inhabited by the Sabzeans ; and the 
regulations respecting their cultivation and the sale of 
the incense were exceedingly strict. A tenth part of the 
produce of the trees was granted to the priests, to be used 
in the worship of their god Sabis ; and it was taxed very 
largely by the king and some of his officers, so that the 
mall quantity which finally left the country was sold at 
avery high price, and was proportionally esteemed by the 
nations to whom it was conveyed. We find frankincense 
to have been one of the precious gifts offered by the 
Eastern sages at the birth of our Saviour, and hence we 
learn that it must have been at that time considered as 
one of the most valuable products of their land. The 
custom of approaching sovereigns and other eminent per- 
sons with presents of gold and spices appears to have 
prevailed at a very early period. We find the patriarch 
Jacob giving directions to his sons to prepare a present 
of the best fruits of their land, with balm and honey, 
spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds, in order to propitiate 
the dreaded governor of Egypt ; and we also read of the 
present of the queen of Sheba as consisting of spices, gold, 
and precious stones. 

It seems uncertain at what time the use of perfumes 
became general among the Greeks; but it is probable 
that they borrowed the example of the Persians in that 
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respect. Rich perfumes and precious ointments were 
among the treasures found by Alexander in the camp of 
Darius, and it is probable that the Greeks thus became 
more familiar with such luxuries than they had previously 
been. An acquaintance with perfumes was soon carried 
from Greece to Rome; and such became the abuse of it 
in that city, that we find Pliny lamenting its introduction 
into the camp, where even the old standards, ensigns, and 
eagles were anointed and perfumed, “as if to reward 
them for conquering the world.”” The emperor Nero is 
said to have made an extravagant and excessive use of 
perfumes, and to have consumed in the funeral pile of his 
wife Poppaea more incense than could have been produced 
from the whole of Arabia in one year. 

The modern use of perfumes must be far more limited 
than that of the ancients, seeing that they enter not largely 
into the ceremonies of religion, and that the use of them 
at funerals and for anointing the dead is but little ob- 
served. Yet the gratification derived from them is per- 
haps greater at the present time than at any former 
period ; for the method of preparing them is better known, 
and they have become more generally diffused among all 
ranks of people. The cost of procuring perfumes must 
necessarily have been very great when commercial inter- 
course between different countries was tardy. It is evi- 
dent, indeed, from the words of early writers, that it was 
the rich classes who were profuse in the use of perfumes ; 
and it is probable that the middle classes were less ac- 
quainted with them than the corresponding class in our 
own times. 

The most costly perfume of the present day is perhaps 
atar or otto of roses. It is constantly used in the audi- 
ences of the great in India, and imparts a most delightful 
fragrance, being superior, both in power and sweetness, 
to the essential oil of roses. The oils of numerous fra- 
grant woods, as well as the woods themselves, are in great 
requisition as perfumes. The spices, likewise, yield their 
aromatic odour; and fruits and flowers (the former by 
expression from the peel, the latter by distillation of the 
blossoms) supply their sweets for the gratification of our 
sense of smell. Odorous animal substances are likewise 
employed for the same purpose, but they are generally 
found tobe too powerful when used alone. Musk, civet, 
and ambergris, all obtained from animals, are scarcely 
endurable in their pure unmixed state; though, when 
united with vegetable perfumes, and used in small quan- 
tities, they yield an exquisite scent. 

Perfumes may be considered as rather beneficial than 
otherwise, when judiciously employed. They are said to 
contribute to cheerfulness of spirits, and this effect is not 
unlikely to follow the sense of refreshment and delight 
which they convey to many persons. It is, however, 
necessary that strict attention be paid to the ventilation 
of perfumed apartments, since the air in such rooms 
becomes quickly vitiated and unfit for respiration. . An 
equal degree of care is requisite to make the personal use 
of verfumes either wholesome or agreeable. The greatest 
attention to cleanliness should ever accompany the use of 
perfumes : where this is omitted, the presence of the most 
fragrant odours is unpleasant and prejudicial. Perhaps 
we may be allowed to say, that in any case a constant 
use of perfumes about the dress is not generally pleasing ; 
or at least, if we make an exception in favour of the 
female sex, we may say, with Cowper,— 

“ T hate the smell of civet in a room, 
A fine puss-gentleman that’s ail perfume ; 
The sight’s enough—no need to smell a beau,— 
Who thrusts his nose into a raree-show ? 
His odoriferous attempts to please 
Perhaps might prosper with a swarm of bees ; 
But we that make no honey, though we sting,— 
Poets,—are sometimes apt to maul the thing.” * 


* «On Conversation.’ 
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PERUVIAN JARS. 


We have been favoured by a correspondent with the fol- 
lowing representations and descriptions of six jars lately 
sent from Peru. They have only recently been taken from 
the tombs of the antient inhabitants of that country. It 
is interesting to contemplate the works of art at such a 
distant period, and to trace the similarities and differences 
which the wants and state of society have occasioned in 
the construction of utensils of general use. . 

These vessels were found in what are known as the 
Huacas, or tombs of the Incas, near Truxillo in Peru. 
But as the Peruvians in the fifteenth century are described 
as having arrived at a considerable state of civilization, 
and as their temples and buildings, both public and 
private, were richly adorned with exquisite workmanship, 
these rude remains must have been of much more ancient 
date, and are probably long antecedent to the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro and his followers. Truxillo was founded 
by him in the year 1534. (See * Navigantium atque 
Itinerantium Bibliotheca,’ by John Harris, D.D., F.R.S., 
pub. 1702. It is therefore to be presumed that it could 
not have been the burial-place of the Incas. 


1. This ancient vessel appears to have been intended to 
hold liquor as a bottle. The figure is in a sitting posture, 
with the knees up ; the head covered with a cap composed 
of two parts, confined under the chin by a string or band ; 
the face, though rudely formed, exhibits the placid charac- 
ter of sleep or death, the closed eyes indicating the one or 
the other ; the mouth is wide, the nose large, the lobes of the 
ears perforated, and much elongated by the weight of the 
large ornament thrust through them ; the back of the body 
is enveloped by a mantle or cloak, having a collar quite 
round the neck, tied at the throat, the ends of the fastening 
hanging over the breast ; there is no appearance of other 
garments; the limbs are very stiff and badly executed. 
It holds in its hands a fruit bearing some resemblance 
to a pine-apple or cherimaya, in which is a small air-hole 
to admit of the liquor flowing at the larger orifice ; this 
is situated on the top of the handle, and there appears to 
be a figure of a monkey looking into it; the head of the 
monkey in the original is broken off. This vessel is 
8 inches high, 54 from the breast to the lower part of the 
handle, and the diameter of the base 43. Its colour is 
dark ash, approaching to black, with some lighter shades ; 
it does not appear to have been cast; if so, it was 
fashioned by a tool afterwards, as the marks of scraping 
and smoothing are yery visible. 
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2. This was found with the preceding, and appears to 
be for the same use. It seems to be a rude representation 
of the hippopotamus ; the head is flat and broad, with an 
extraordinary wide mouth ; it has a curious collar partly 
round the neck ; the legs are placed in an unmeaning 
manner on the sides, much too small in proportion; it 
stands 74 inches high, and 7i from the point of the nose 
to the hinder parts; its colour nearly black, composed of 
greyish sandy earth, and appears sun-dried only. The 
fout or stand is hollow. 


3. This is in form of a modern pitcher, with a grotesque 
face raised on its surface, the ears projecting from the 
sides. It bears marks of having been formed in a mould, 
and afterwards, whilst the clay was wet, the figures were 
carved or raised on it; either this is of much more antient 
date than the others, or it is the work of a very inferior 
artist, as the figure is more like the production of the 
natives of the South Sea Islands. It stands obliquely, as 
figured, the bottom being rather convex ; it is five inches 
high. 
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4. This bottle is of a different colour from the others, 
being a light red with white stripes painted on the sur- 
face, and the earth of which it is formed is of a much finer 
texture. If such a hospitable custom prevailed amongst 
the aborigines of Peru as presenting their friends with 
the stirrup-cup, this with great propriety may have been 
used for that purpose ; it stands 74 inches high, and the 
diameter is 43; the bottom is rather convex. 

















5. This jar stands nearly six inches high, its diameter is 
fur and a half; colour black. There is a greater de- 
gree of elegance both in the form and pattern of this than 
inany of theothers. Here may our lovely countrywomen 
observe a fac-simile of the scroll which perhaps their fair 
fingers have braided within a few weeks or days, proving 
that “ nothing is new under the sun.” The grotesque 
figure which forms the handle is intended for a monkey. 
The pattern is carved or indented, and exactly represents 
the Vitruvian scroll and the Grecian fret. This will 
uturally give rise to many conjectures respecting the adop- 
tion of such ornaments by the inhabitants of a country so 
fir remote from the seat of arts. It is certainly a curious 
wincidence of ideas, that a people apparently so rude 
thould have chosen an ornament similar in all its chief 
pints to the most ancient enrichments of the earliest Gre- 
tian age, which are to be found on the Lantern of De- 
mosthenes at Athens (in the year 336 3.c.). The most 
karned antiquary will probably find great difficulty in 
wravelling the mystery. 
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6. This jar is quite plain, and requires no observation to 
illustrate it ; its form speaks for itself; it is nine inches 
high and eight in diameter ; colour black. 


NOTES, BY AN UNTRAVELLED ENGLISHMAN. 
THE RHINE. 
(Continued from No. 480.* 


From Cologne to Bonn, either by land or water, is 
rather dull; though the elegant outline of the Seven 
Mountains, as it rises on the horizon, offers promise of 
better things to come. Bonn, the seat of a university, is 
a place of interest, and the scientific collections, I believe, 
are good. Five or six miles farther, the insulated basaltic 
eminence of Godesberg, crowned by its ruined castle, 
forms a striking object: it commands an extensive and 
very charming view, not equal, it is true, to that from 
the Drachenfels, but then the ascent is easy in com- 
parison. Two excellent hotels at the foot offer every 
attraction and convenience for a few days’ stay in this 
very agreeable neighbourhood. The chief lions, however, 
may be seen in one afternoon’s excursion, beginning with 
the ascent of the Rolandseck, about four miles distant, 
on which, according to story, the paladin Orlando built 
a hermitage to look down on the abode of his mistress, 
after she took the veil in the convent of Nonnenwerth 
below, and where he died. The story is weil known b 
a poem of Schiller, who has, however, altered the locality. 
Unluckily we cannot believe that the warrior died both 
here and at Fontarabia: on this spot, however, we are 
privileged to believe which we like; and those who hold 
the legend in scorn must be hard to please if they are not 
gratified with the view. A short quarter of an hour’s 
walk from the ruined tower which crowns the hill is an 
extinct crater, perfect in form, now filled with corn-fields, 
called Rodenberg, I think (see Murray’s Hand-Book) : 
it is seen extremely well from the Drachenfels. 

From Rolandseck the traveller may visit the convent 
of Nonnenwerth, now turned into a huge hotel and 
boarding-house in an island of the Rhine, and take boat 
down the river to Konigswinter, near which, at the foot 
of the Drachenfels, donkeys will be found ready saddled 
for either ladies or gentlemen who are afraid to face a 
tolerably sharp ascent on foot. The same convenience 
will be found at Godesberg. Rolandseck must be 
ascended on foot. * 

There are three great panoramic views on the Rhine: 
from the Drachenfels ; the Niederwald, opposite Bingen ; 
and the Melibocus, between Darmstadt and Heidelberg. 
That from the Kaiserstuhl at Heidelberg is hardly infe- 
rior, but it is less immediately connected with the Rhine. 
All these bear a general resemblance to each other, their 
leading features being a wide expanse of flat country, 
varied by the serpent windings of the noble river, blue 
mountains on the horizon, and on one side a woody region 
of varied hills. The view from the Melibocus is as if 
the northern half of the view from the Drachenfels and 
the southern half from the Niederwald were put together 
and made one, and is perhaps the finest of the three. 
The hills of the Odenwald are grander than the Seven 
Mountains. Probably there is no spot in the world from 
which so many cities, all of ancient renown, can be seen 
at once: Mayence, Worms, Spire, Mannheim, are dis- 
tinctly visible. Strasburg minster, distant eighty or 
ninety miles, may be seen, it is said, on a clear day. 
Frankfort, though not absolutely visible, lies far within 
the horizon, and Darmstadt is seen in the middle dis- 
tance. Every one of these views presents in spring, as 
soon as the vineyards are in leaf, an expanse of the most 
vivid green, changing into the blue tints of distance. Of 
English views I should think that from Malvern Hill 
might bear some resemblance to these vast expanses of 
verdure; but Malvern wants the noble river. That from 
Richmond Hill affords points of comparison, and in cul- 
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tivated decorated beauty cannot be surpassed, but is far 
inferior in extent and magnitude of features ; and besides 
it wants the distant mountains, which in these Rhenish 
views break the monotony of a level horizon. The view 
from the Niederwald, called by Bulwer one of the noblest 
in the world, is fully equal in beauty to that from the 
Melibocus, but it is limited to a semicircle. To make 
amends however there is, from a point on the north side 
of the hill, called the Rossel, one of the finest close views 
upon the river, looking right down into the deep gorge 
below the Bingenloch, upon the mouldering castle of 
Bishop Hatto, and that of Rheinstein, repaired and occu- 
pied by one of the Prussian princes. Near the Rossel is 
a pretty toy called the Magic Cave, a darkened pavilion, 
commanding three different views along narrow vistas cut 
through the thick wood. This is almost as good an 
imitation of the diorama as the diorama is of nature; but 
it would probably lose its effect on a gloomy day. 
Echoes are much cheaper on the Rhine than in Eng- 
land: on the Drachenfels a cannon-shot only cost me 
sixpence, and the reverberation among the Seven Moun- 
tains is very fine; at Lodore they used to charge five 
shillings. There is a remarkable echo from the Lurlei- 
berg, near St. Goar, which repeats the notes of a bugle 
with great softness and distinctness. Usually a man is 
stationed by the road side lying in wait for travellers. 
Above Rolandseck the river becomes less interesting ; 
amd as far as Coblentz, the steam-boat may do as well as 
any other mode of conveyance, though there are yet 
many points of interest to repay the leisurely tourist. 
Still I think it answers better to make a diversion up a 
valley, little visited, as it would seem from the hotel- 
books, by English travellers,—that of the Ahr. The car- 
riage-road turns from the river at Ramagen ; the pedes- 
trian going upwards from Godesberg may find short cuts 
over the hill. The Ahrthal is a great wine valley, red 
wine alone being produced in it. The common sorts are 
classed together under the general name of Ahrbleishart, 
but there is a choicer sort, called Walporzheimer, which 
(on the spot) is reputed to be the best red wine of the 
Rhine country. The southern exposure of the valley is 
almost entirely occupied by vineyards built upon the 
steeper parts with retaining walls to keep the soil up. 
Up to Ahrweiler, a small, old-fashioned, rather pic- 
turesque town, with a rough but clean and comfortable 
inn, the valley has no particular beauty: the fine scenery 
begins about a mile higher, at the village of Walporzheim, 
where the wine above mentioned is grown. Thence to 
Altenahr, a distance of seven or eight miles, the valley 
forms a succession of the most extraordinary bends: the 
sides are high, rocky, and picturesque, abounding in 
sharp points and abrupt escarpments. Approaching 
Altenahr, they become still bolder. At Lochmiihl there 
is a singular scene, where a deep cleft in the rock has been 
opened for the passage of the road. A new road is in 


course of construction through this valley, by the Prussian | 


government, to open a line of communication with Treves. 
Close to Altenahr it passes by a tunnel through a pro- 
montory of rock, which turns the river half a mile out 
of its course, and on the summit of which is a castle 
most picturesque in form and situation. The tunnel is 
perhaps 150 yards long, washed almost by the river at 
either end, yet so tortuous is the river’s course, that be- 
tween these two points the distance by water is probably 
from a mile to a mile and a half. From the ruin above 
eleven bends are visible, the extreme points probably not 
being more than half a mile asunder in direct distance. 
The course of the Forth may be equally tortuous, but 
then it is through soft alluvial soil: the Ahr merely fol- 
lows the course of the valley, and it is the interlacing of 
the salient angles of the rocks that compels it to all these 
vagaries. The result is an extraordinary variety of out- 
line, for these rocky promontories are very sharp and 
picturesque, 
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A good view may be had from the ridge on | 
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the opposite side of the river, a narrow ridge enclosed 
between two parallel reaches; but it is better to ascend 
to the castle. The finest view of the whole, however, jg 
from the white cross, about a quarter of a mile behind the 
castle, on the same ridge: this is most complete and 
picturesque, the more for being rather lower than the 
peaks around. Another very good point is the flag-staf 
on a hill above the tunnel, which may be reached from 
the castle without descending to the road. 

The inn at Altenahr seems hardly to be recommended 
as a sleeping-place; at least those who are particular 
should return to Ahrweiler. The valley continues prett 
up to Adenau, a small town, where the pedestrian might 
sleep, and continue his journey southward over the hills 
to the pretty lake and abbey of Laach. Whenever the 
road shall be opened through to Treves, the beautiful 
scenery of this valley (which is called Kleiner Schweitz, 
Little Switzerland) will doubtless attract many more 
travellers. To ascend this valley to Treves, which abounds 
in antiquities, and descend the Moselle, or vice versi, 
would form a most agreeable part of the Rhine tour. 

The carriage road from Ahrweiler to Laach returns to 
the Rhine at Sinzig ; and, about four English miles far- 
ther, turns up the pretty little valley of Brohl, passing 
the mineral spring of Tonistein, which, like the Seltzer 
water, is bottled and exported to a considerable extent. 
This is about three miles from the Rhine: another hour 
brings you to Wassenach, a small village with a bad inn. 
Another quarter of an hour’s walk leads to the top of 
the hills under which the lake lies; the carriage (or 
rather cart) road makes a considerable circuit. For a 
long time before it is reached, the blue water is seen 
gleaming through the thick beech-wood which clothes 
this end of the lake. It occupies the crater of a volcano, 
and is said to be 1% miles long, 214 feet deep, and 616 
above the Rhine. It is pretty and singular, es hardly 
worth so long a detour, except for those who have time 
enough to linger at pleasure. The first three miles up 
the valley of Brohl are more beautiful than all the rest 
of the excursion. To the architectural student, however, 
the church of Laach, completed in 1156, is very inte- 
resting. It is said to be the most perfect specimen ex- 
isting of the round-arched style; and though stripped 
and desecrated, is in a perfect state of architectural pre- 
servation. It has six slender towers, or rather minarets, 
three at each end, a common thing among the older 
churches on the Rhine, and apparently of Eastern origin. 
The abbey was secularised in the Revolution ; and the 
church has been plundered of every thing but the bare 
walls. It has, however, been purchased by the Prussian 
government ; and I was glad to see the signs of recent 
and careful repair. 

A rough road, passable with a light carriage, leads from 
Wassenach to Laach, and thence either to Andernach or 
direct to Coblentz. The journey to either of those places 
from Aterweiler may be made in a day. ; 

From Coblentz to Bingen is the finest part of the Rhine 
valley, the whole distance being a deep defile cleft 
through a chain of hills, leaving for the most part no level 
space save the bed of the river. Opposite to Coblentz 
rises the celebrated rock and castle of Ehrenbreitstein. 
Cards of admission may be obtained through a valet-de- 
place: the defences are imposing, from their extent and 
massiveness, and the view from the summit, over the con- 
fluence of the Moselle and Rhine, is fine. It would be 
endless to mention all the remarkable views and ruins 
comprised in this —— of the river; neither is it our 
intention to write a Guide to the Rhine. One or two, how- 
ever, may be noticed. The castle of Stolzenfels, about 
three miles above Coblentz, commands one of the best 
views on the river. Nearly opposite is one of the most 
perfect castles on the river ; it is still, I believe, occupied 
and used as.a prison. The valley of the Lahn, in which 
are situated Ems and the old castle of Nassau, offers 4 
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delightful excursion of one or two days from Coblentz. 
St. Goar, just below the vast ruin of Rheinfels, is a good 
halting-place, with a good inn in the middle of this fine 
scenery. Opposite to it, on the other side of the water, 
isa pretty little valley called Kleiner Schweitz (the same 
name as is given to the Ahrthal), a picturesque combina- 
tion of wood and rock, running back for about two miles, 
and commanded by the ruined castle of Katzenallenbogen. 
Higher up, the Lurleiberg and neighbourhood of Bacha- 
rach are very fine; and still higher, just before we quit 
the mountains to enter on the great plain of the Rhine, 
Bingen and its neighbourhood present perhaps the most 
striking scenery on the river. The pretty modern-antique 
castle of Rheinstein will attract notice; and still more, 
m approaching by land, the vale of the Nahe, which is 
crossed by a handsome bridge, before reaching Bingen. 
The view from the chapel of St. Roch, on the hill above 
he town, is very fine, though not equal to that from the 
Niederwald already described. Oppposite, but a little 
higher, is Rudesheim, renowned for wine, with good inns, 
ad a situation preferable perhaps to that of Bingen, 
epecially if the nights be moonlight, inasmuch as it 
fronts the south. I do not know to what peculiarity in 
the air or water it is to be attributed, but I never saw 
wything so lovely as the colouring of the Rhine during 
the two or three days that I spent on this part of it— 
bright hues of green and purple, changing like the shades 
ma pigeon’s neck. This is the more remarkable, inas- 
much as the real colour of the river is a dirty, muddy 
brown. 

Above Bingen, as far as Basle, the river traverses a 
huge dull plain, flanked on one side by the Haardt 
nountains and the Vosges, on the other by the Odenwald 
ud Black Forest. The route up the river by steam is 
dow and tedious ; the only objects of interest being the 
many ancient cities which lie on or near its banks. The 
wute by land, by Frankfort and along the Bergstrasse 
(mountain-road) to Heidelberg, is much preferable, lead- 
ing past the foot of the Melibocus above described. 
Heidelberg itself is most worthy of a visit, as well for 
ihe beauty of the neighbourhood as for the magnificent 
nins of its celebrated chateau. Baden-Baden lies but a 
ittle out of the way either to Basle or Schaffhausen. 
Mt Freyburg there is a very fine church and spire; 
uid here commences the beautiful scenery of the Black 
Forest, which forms a fitting introduction to Switzerland 
ir those who enter the country by way of Schaffhausen. 

In a tour of the Rhine, the baths of Nassau should be 
sited, either going or returning. Wiesbaden is gay, 
ind the neighbourhood pretty. Schlangenbad lies in the 
greenest, most sequestered nook that ever was seen: it is 
iplace for quiet people to spend a month in. Langen- 
‘hwalbach has more gaiety, but less beauty. Ems 
8 very gay in the season, and the neighbourhood is 
charming. . 

For the most part justice is hardly done to the Rhine, 
teeause those who visit it are on their way to or from the 
seater attractions of Switzerland or Italy. Those who 
ttpect mountain scenery are sure to be disappointed, for 
lelow the lake of Constance there are no mountains on 
ihe course of the river. But river scenery, water, wood, 
tad rock, with the finest champaign views, occasionally, 
wet a vast extent of fertile country, may be seen in per- 
‘ction upon the Rhine and its tributaries; and to those 
‘pecially whe have already seen the Alps, and to whom 
®onomy of time, money, and fatigue is an object, a 
jrney of five or six weeks, comprising the cities of 
Bgium, and the scenery of the Meuse, Moselle, and 

e,can hardly fail to give ample satisfaction. It is 
uatter too of some moment that the inns are universally 
sd, and for the most part reasonable. The regular 
tharge for a table-d’héte dinner is one thaler = 3 shil- 

“4g8; and 10 shillings a day should more than cover the 
“penses of a single man, if disposed to be economical. 





In Belgium, inn-servants expect to be paid high; in Ger- 
many, less so—about a shilling English (perhaps rather 
less, according to the trouble given) I should think 
enough. ‘Travelling, whether by railroad, steam-boat, or 
diligence, is cheap: the hire of a carriage and pair of 
horses costs about a franc per mile, all things included. 





SHEEP-WASHING IN THE MOUNTAIN DIS- 
TRICTS OF THE NORTH. 
{From a Correspondent.} 
Prosasiy the most interesting event, next to that of 
the sheep-shearing, in the mountain districts, where 
large flocks are kept, is the sheep-washing. But before 
I proceed to detail the events of the washing-day, it 
seems in some measure necessary to state, that in those 
wild and comparatively desolate districts under consi- 
deration it is the general practice of the farmers to salve 
their flocks of sheep, in the months of October and No- 
vember, with an ointment composed of melted grease or 
butter mixed with a certain quantity of tar. In per- 
forming this operation, the wool is nicely divided in lines 
parallel to each other; and a small space asunder, and the’ 
salve spread thinly and dexterously on the skin, so that 
by the natural warmth of the animal it soon becomes dif- 
fused over the whole surface. Owing to this salving of 
the flocks, the sheep-washing becomes a matter of im- 
perative necessity in order to render the fleeces tolerably 
free from impurities. ° 

When the appointed time for the sheep-washing ar- 
rives, which usually takes place about the middle of June, 
at the earliest dawn of day the shepherds of the flock 
about to be washed, as well as several neighbouring shep- 
herds, accompanied by their faithful and sagacious dogs, 
set out for the particular region of mountains where the 
flock in question is known to pasture ; each person hay- 
ing a hill-side or particular space allotted to him to gather 
in the sheep from. By the time the shepherds reach 
their respective berths, day-light will have so far advanced 
that the sheep may be seen by those employed to scare 
them from their accustomed haunts, and the gathering 
forthwith commences. His dog or dogs, for a shepherd 
often has two, are the active agents employed in collecting 
together those numerous herds of sheep, and they will 
obey their master’s voice, whistle, or motion of the hand, 
with the utmost precision and alacrity, seeming perfectly 
to understand the business they are engaged upon. They 
will diligently traverse a whole mountain-side, barking 
angrily at such of the sheep as appear disposed to lag 
behind, being careful that none escape to the rear. The 
time required for the gathering partly depends upon the 
distance the sheep-folds are from where the flocks pas- 
ture, as well as upon the number of persons employed 
on the occasion; but it is a work that usually occupies 
four or five hours. By the time the several portions of 
a large flock have become collected into one mass, and 
have reached the vicinity of the sheep-folds, several per- 
sons will have arrived in order to assist at the folding of 
the flock. At this part of the scene, the noise and con- 
fusion become nearly deafening ; and the hollows of the 
adjoining mountains echo back the mingled sounds of the 
bleating of sheep, the barking of dogs, and the shouting 
of the shepherds. 

In those mountain-ranges where numerous flocks of 
sheep are kept, the owners of the flocks have built rude 
sheep-folds in convezient situations, often enclosing as 
much space as will contain two or three thousand head of 
sheep. These folds are usually divided into four or five 
compartments, for the convenience of separating the flock 
into certain divisions, such as hogs, ewes, and wethers ; 
but since the sheep-washing does not require any peculiar 
divisions of this sort, the trouble of dividing them is not 
generally adopted on these occasions. By the time the 
sheep are folded, the neighbours from all the surrounding 
district may be seen making their way towards the scene 
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of attraction—some for the purpose of = any as- 
sistance that may be nec , and many idlers and 
lookers-on. It rarely happens that any wheel-carriage— 
not even the small carts, with their fixed axletrees and 
solid wheels (called tumblers)—can approach those moun- 
tain fastnesses; nevertheless small casks of ale, with sacks 
and baskets well stored with bread, butter, and cheese, 
find their way to the washings, either on the backs of 
sure-footed ponies, or else carried by some sturdy men 
and maidens. Previous to the operation of washing 
commencing, the assembled company seat themselves on 
the short grass, and partake of such refreshments as have 
been provided for the occasion. The repast being over, 
the washers prepare themselves for their arduous duties, 
arraying themselves in such habiliments as the occasion 
seems to require. Where a flock consists of two thousand 
sheep, probably five or six persons will enter the wash- 
dub (wash-pool) for the purpose of performing the ne- 
cessary ablutions upon the bleating flock. The folds are 
built contiguous to some mountain stream, where nature 
has provided a pool of sufficient depth and magnitude, or 
else an artificial pool is made by the parties interested. 
The depth of water in the wash-dub is such that the 
washers may be able to perform their work without the 
inconvenience of stooping, and that the sheep may not 
reach the bottom with their feet, for if they could, the 
washers would not possess such entire command over 
them. From 3 to 34 feet is considered a good depth ; 
and it is necessary that there should be a gentle slope 
from some part of the pool for the sheep to effect a land- 
ing when they are weak, and their fleeces of long wool 
saturated and teeming with water. Two or three active 
hands are stationed at the narrow outlet of the fold that 
communicates with the pool, whose duty it is to throw the 
sheep into the dub just as fast as the washers can — 
of them; while several other persons are engaged in 
catching them in the fold and delivering them to the 
throwers. The usual mode of washing the sheep is this: 
when the washer lays hold of his floating victim, he turns 
it upon its back im the water, and after a little rubbing of 
the wool, and a few grasps of both hands, he turns it with 
its back uppermost, when, with a few peculiar motions of 
his arms, he compresses the wool in such a manner that 
the greater portion of grease and filth is quickly dis- 
charged from the fleece. The whole operation occupies 
but a very short time, which will easily be conceived 
when it is stated that an expert washer will wash 500 or 
600 in the course of five or six hours. These mountain 
brooks ‘commonly derive their origin from springs at no 
great distance, hence the water is of a very cool tempera- 
ture, so that it is considered necessary to ply the washers 
with spirits and water, hot ale, &c., and whatever is con- 
sidered best calculated to keep the blood in circula- 
tion. All these appliances, however, often fail in keeping 
the washers from becoming exceedingly chilled; and it 
frequently happens that sume of them get intoxicated 
with their too plentiful potations. 

Nothing delighted me more, in the days of my boyhood, 
than the permission to attend one of those washings ; but 
my chief amusement consisted in capturing the half- 
suffocated trout in the stream below the wash-pool; for 
such is the obnoxious quality of the matter expunged from 
the fleeces of the sheep, that the trout (and most of the 
streams abound with them) are reduced to such a state 
that they may easily be knocked on the head, or caught 
in a small landing-net. 

When the sheep-washing is finished, provisions are 
again spread upon the grass, and all who feel disposed to 
do so partake of a second repast; and, about the middle 
of the afternoon, small parties may be seen returning 
along the various mountain-tracks leading to their re- 
spective homes. During the time the washing is going 
on, the continual bleating of hundreds of the disturbed 
flock—ewes for their missing lambs, and lambs for their 








lost dams—can only be conceived by those who have wit- 
nessed such scenes. And as with the human race, where 
no two voices are said to be exactly alike, so it is with the 
plaintive bleatings of one of those mountain flocks, al- 
though the number should exceed two or three thousand, 

The sheep-shearing commonly takes place about ten or 
fifteen days after the washing, when the flock is again 
gathered together ; but on this latter occasion the sh 
are driven to the homestead or dwelling of the owner, 
where the ceremony is performed with all that belongs to 
a jovial sheep-shearing. 


Training Pack-Oxen in South Africa.—To train a youn 
ox for riding or for a pack, it is thrown on the ground, oa 
a short stick with a fork at one end is thrust through the 
cartilage of its nose; to the ends of the stick a thong is at- 
tached, which forms the bridle; sheep-skins are placed on 
the back, and secured with “reims” or thongs ; the ox is then 
mounted bya good rider, who holds fast by the belly thongs, 
and allows the ox to plunge with him, or to run off till it is 
tired; and thus, after a time, its spirit is broken, though some 
ugly falls are got, and much scratching is endured among 
the bushes by the rider, during the process of training.— 
Sir J. E, Alexander's Expedition into the Interior of 


Africa. 


Norwegian Corn-mill.—In Canada and other thinly 
pled countries, where the inhabitants are often at a great 
istance from mill-power, sueh a corn-mill as the small 
landowners of Norway erect upon their farms, and which 
may be made by an ordinary mechanic, would be invaluable. 
In England, where the advantages of superior and powerful 
machinery are to be obtained in —_ part of the country, 
the simple contrivances out of which probably they origi- 
nated have been forgotten; but in our colonies they may, in 
many instances, be profitably resorted to, until the superior 
machinery of the old country is more extensively introduced. 
Mr. Laing gives the following account of the little corn- 
mills of Norway :—“The Norwegian mill is similar to that 
still used in the Zetland islands, and probably in no other 
part of Britain. An upright shaft or spindle, with buckets 
or vanes fixed in the lower end, at such an angle as will best 
receive the stroke of the waterfall projected upon these 
vanes through a wooden trough or pipe, is through 
the centre-hole of the lower fixed millstone, and its upper 
end fastened in the upper running millstone. The water 
strikes on the projecting vanes below, and drives round the 
shaft with the upper millstone fixed on it. The stones are 
of very small diameter, like the quern-stones or hand-mill- 
stones formerly used in the north of Scotland, and are of 
hard gneiss; the upper one concave, 80 as to sit close upon 
the convexity of the lower fixed stone. The mill is fed 
with grain through the centre hole of the upper stone by 
hopper, in which there is a little door sliding up and down, 
for the grain to run out at between the stones. To regulate 
this door, there is an upright piece of wood touching with its 
lower extremity the surface of the running stone, and with 
its upper the loaded end of another piece, suspen 3 
zontally by the middle, like a balance beam, and the end 
opposite to the loaded one is fastened to the handle of the 
sliding door or hatch in the hopper. The weight of the 
loaded end opens the sliding hatch, and the grain Is 
through it between the stones; but when too much comes 
between them, it raises the upper stone from resting close 


upon the lower; the end of the upright stick touching its | 


surface is consequently elevated, and the loaded end of the 
balance consequently raised by the other extremity of t 
upright pieces of wood, when the feeding hatch shuts pro 
portionably. There is not a nail in the mill, which is 
put together with wood, or with fastenings of birch 

made of twigs, bruised, and twisted together. There . 
good reasons for preferring the upright shaft, moved by : 
direct impulse of the water, to our water-wheels. It is - 
so readily clogged with ice, nor impeded by back-water. 
Laing’s Residence in Norway. 
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